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- Fellow-member of C.M.S., 

ore attempting a description of 
it means to be a missionary there 
two preliminary considerations which 
I would ask the reader to bear in mind 
as governing all that follows. 

First, the primary motivation of all 
Missionary enterprise consists in the en- 
obyment of some great Good and the 
award sense of compulsion to share it 
vith others. This, be it noted, applies 
well to the Moslem and the Buddhist, 
© the Communist and the Humanist, as 
© the Christian. That is an observable 
act and is an important reminder that 
he terms “mission” and “ missionary ” 
tan yield to no exclusive claim by Christ- 
ans. If the Christian would seek for 
lifferentia in serving his missionary voca- 
ion he will find it only in the nature of 
hat Good and in the Source of the in- 
vard compulsion to which he responds. 


Second, the term “ missionary”, as I 
all use it here, in its Christian context, 
pplies to any Christian missionary, what- 
ver his race. Let me give two illustra- 
s. It is on record that the first mis- 
onaries to parts of the Congo and of 
vhat are now known as Kenya and Tan- 
anyika, were African members of the 
ill young and very small Church of 
uganda. They had come to enjoy a 
ood so great that they were prepared 
die rather than surrender it, and if 
ey were allowed to live then they must 
are it with others. That is how some, 
least, of them understood what it 
sant to be a Christian. 
nother example comes from the 
ty of the Church of Samoa. There is 
“Magnificent passage in Dr. Norman 
Odall’s History of the London Mis- 
Society, 1895-1945, which de- 
ves to be quoted in full: 
. with all their marks of weakness as 
strength, Samoans ventured forth ; 
‘Tesponded to a challenge which they 
‘to include a far larger element of risk 
discomfort than normally belonged to 
ife at home. This quality of response 
enturesomeness on missionary service 
ued to be an outstanding factor in the 
the Samoan Church. Few men were 
ervedly honoured than the doyen 
native missionaries—Jupeli, who 
sted more than forty years’ responsi- 
ice in the ort Islands, inc cating 
ty under apanese occupation. 
onaries were more faithful Pt their 
n were a Samoan couple without 
most remarkable work amongst 
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lepers and tuberculosis sufferers in Papua 
could scarcely have been achieved. There 
was that in the mind and judgment of the 
Samoan Church which unerringly seized on 
these things as of supreme importance ; 
which delighted in the claim that in sending 
out life of this quality and for these pur- 
poses it had cause for a truly Christian 
pride. No doubt all sorts of factors con- 
tributed to this phenomenon. The venture- 
someness may have belonged not only to 
Christian courage but to ancient qualities 
which for centuries led Samoans to risk 
their lives in frail canoes beyond the reefs 
in vast uncharted waters. It may have 
been bound up with the deep migratory 
instincts which contributed to the shift of 
Malaysian populations and the scattering of 
many island peoples. But however power- 
fully these things operated, they alone do 
not explain the story. Except in this one 
direction of Christian service overseas, there 
was little sign of the continued pressure of 
old migratory desires. It was not only that 
opportunity was lacking; the incentive dis- 
appeared. Few people can have learned 
how to sit, with complete contentment, and 
do nothing (except talk) so thoroughly as 
did Samoans. Only at the call of the 
Church, voicing in the highest Name the 
needs of less fortunate peoples, and point- 
ing to a martyr-roll as the origin and meas- 
ure of the undertaking, were old instincts 
rekindled by a new spirit and an island 
people again made more than insular.” 


That is fine writing, not without a 
moral for another island people. But I 
quote it here, together with the Buganda 
illustration, to make explicit the fact that 
what being a missionary means applies 
to the Korean missionary working with 
Americans and Japanese on Okinawa, to 
Filipino missionaries working in Indo- 
nesia, to Indian missionaries working in 
East Africa, to a Ceylonese evangelist 
taking a “ Mission” in Toronto Univer- 
sity, to Africans and Asians working on 
the staff of English parish churches, just 


-as much as to the European or Ameri- 


can missionary who finds himself in Asia 
or Africa. In the true missionary task 


of the Church there are no frontiers. 
Some day, perhaps, we shall graduate to 
such an awareness of our “ oneness” in 
Christ and of the real dimensions of the 
“mission” of the Church that “ inter- 
national” teams will become the norm 
of action instead of rare pioneer experi- 
ments as they still are to-day. But a 
great deal of thinking will have to be 
done, and not a little re-thinking, and a 
good deal of experimenting, before such 
a dream will be realized. 


WHAT IT MEANS 


With that preamble let us make a 
beginning of understanding what being 
a missionary means. In other NEws- 
Letrers and elsewhere I have written 
at length of the vital importance which 
must be attached to the Christian witness 
of men and women who work “abroad” 
whether in commerce or industry, in 
government service or in development 
schemes, in research or welfare projects. 
Theirs is a vital role in the Christian 
Mission of our time. There are also 
those who go to a country on special 
terms of service, contracting themselves 
to the local Church or to Christian insti- 
tutions for specialist service for a term of 
years. These too are integral to the Mis- 
sion of the Church. They too have 
special problems and deserve far more 
thought and attention from the Church 
than is, in fact, given to them. My pur- 
pose here, however, is to limit considera- 
tion to those who in common under- 
standing, or even more, in common mis- 
understanding, are known as missionaries. 

The essential missionary task, of course, 
has not changed and does not change. 
The missionary, in seeking to bring men 
and women to Christ and in helping to 
build them up in His Church, remains 
what he has always been—a witness, one 
who bears testimony to the historic facts 
of God’s revelation, to the sequel to that 
revelation in the history of the Church, 
and to his own experience of that to 
which he bears witness: a representative 
of the love and caring of others, in par- 
ticular those through whom he has been 
sent: a bridge-builder whose witness and 
service traverses the separations of cul- 
ture and history, of nationality and race. 
To be these effectively to-day means, as 
the Willingen Conference of 1952 made 
clear, that missionaries must 

“develop sensitiveness, flexibility and 

alertness, as part of the essential 
characteristics of those who seek to 
identify themselves with the people to 
whom they go.” 

This is a formidable demand. Sensitive- 
ness involves a readiness to expose yourself, 
to enlarge your capacity for suffering, as 
well as the attempt to avoid causing suffer- 
ing to others. Flexibility means, amongst 
other things, the capacity to be always learn- 


ing, learning not only new truths but how 
to act in new ways. Alertness means an} 
all-round awareness of the country and the} 
people, their problems and interests, their} 
hopes and fears which are the context in} 
which the missionary lives. To these must 
be added a recognition of the paradox that 
identification is at once impossible and} 
indispensable. 


WHAT IT INVOLVES 


(i) Communication. All this carries with 
it the absolute necessity that the men andf 
women called to this responsibility shall} 


learning how the people think. 
some real knowledge of the language in} 
which they think is indispensable. Here} 
some frank speaking is necessary. One of 
the principal obstacles to the missionary} 


time and opportunity for learning the lan-} 
guage shall take precedence over all other} 
considerations whatever. 
(ii) Mobility. This brings me to another 
point which might, at first sight, appear to 
conflict with what has just been written. The) 
Willingen Conference which gave so pucks 
detailed. consideration to what was called} 
for in the modern missionary enterprise,} 
recognized the need for far greater mobility. 
Among the determinations of that confer-f 
ence was one that read: f 
“The uncertainties of foreign missions} 
in the present world situation demand 
that missionaries commit themselves to 
the service of Christ with a willingness 
to render that service wherever He may} 
call them at any moment. Such commit-j 
ment will obviate frustration for those 
who may be turned from their first field 
of service, and will provide the mobilityy 
needed by the foreign missionary enter-f 
prise.” 
The reader is reminded that the word 
“foreign” in the above is not to be 
limited to “ Western”. It is also worth 
bearing in mind that there are some kind 
of mobility open only to the single ma 
or woman. 


(iii) Courage. This need for mobility, the 
expression in action of that flexibility of 
mind which we have already seen to be 
essential, is not a condition at once con-+4 
genial to many who consider the possibility 
of missionary service. It conflicts with the 
desire for security, not so much in the mate4 
rial as in the psychological sense, which is 
so large a part of the climate of our time 
But there is no question whatever that, inj 
a world which is seeing so many revolu 
tionary changes taking place with suc 
rapidity in so many countries, there is < 
special need on the part of the Church 
everywhere for just such “mobility”. In 
the deepest sense of the word it is a call for 


“courage”; not primarily physical daring, 
but rather daring of the spirit. 

(iv) Obedience. A word may, perhaps, 
dded here which is of some importance 
all Christian living and not only for 
ho serve as missionaries, though it 
ce ly applies to them. . 

One of the preconditions of all corporate 
Christian living, and it may be doubted if 
iving which has no corporate quality can 
even be called Christian, is a readiness on 
the part of the Christian to commit himself 
to the judgment of others. By this I do 
ot mean submitting himself to the dictator- 
ship either of an individual or a group, but 
rather the holding clear of a recognition of 
the strict limits within which he is capable 
of judging what is the best way in which he 
can serve his fellows or the common cause. 
We are never going to understand the mean- 
ing of the word koinonia in the New Testa- 
ment, or the dynamic generated by its ex- 
perience unless we appreciate that the 
fellowship it denoted involved a common 
discipline of submission to the common 
mind—a mind animated and inspired by 
he Holy Spirit of Fellowship. ~ 


It is then no light calling in which the 
missionary is involved. It will manifestly 
mean much for body, mind, and spirit 
that he shall know that at all times he 
as behind him a company of people 
caring for him, praying for him, thinking 
head for him, and seeking to provide for 
lis needs—a fellowship in which at all 
times he is a “ remembered ” person. To 
provide just such a “fellowship” is one 
of the most significant functions of the 
nissionary society, for which, be it noted, 
here is, in this respect, no effective sub- 
titute in existence. That is a fact which 
he Churches of Asia and Africa, as they 
egin to plan their own missionary out- 
teach, might do well to ponder. Their 
nissionaries also will need a good deal 
more than a Board of Missions behind 
hem. : 
BOOK TO READ 
There is much more to being a mis- 
onary than can. even be hinted at within 
compass of this NeEws-LeTTrer. I 
‘ould like to commend to every reader 
that is far and away the best interpre- 
tion of the subject of which I know. 
his is What is a Missionary ?, by Doug- 
is Webster. Readable from first to last, 
book deals with many of the mis- 
iderstandings which are current. What 
far more important is that it goes a 
mg way towards recovering for the 
rd “ missionary ” the authentic flavour 
piritual initiative, costly obedience, 
pioneer exploration, the while it sees 
these in a new dimension of depth in 
setting of the contemporary world. 
, author has given us a magnificent 
searching study of a great vocation. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

1e now try and answer briefly two 
4 Me 


questions. In a world vibrant with the 
strong loves and hates, jealousies and 
suspicions of rival nationalisms, what is 


_ the possible ministry of a foreigner, for 


example an Indian in Uganda, a Japan- 
ese in Java, an Englishman in Burma, a 
Dutchman in Sumatra, or an American 
in Assam ? 

_ That is a legitimate and important ques- 
tion. We must frankly recognize that in 
any particular country to-day, at almost 
any moment a “foreigner”, whatever his 
race, may be ordered to leave the country, 
or be refused a renewal of his permit of 
residence, or be seriously restricted in his 
movements. What is most improbable is 
that this will happen everywhere at the same 
time to all who are foreigners. At this very 
moment when in some countries, for some 
foreigners, there are considerable restrictions, 
in other countries there are, for foreigners 
of one kind or another, greater opportuni- 
ties for missionary service than ever before. 
One thing only seems to be certain, a thing 
that no missionary should regret, and that 
is the fact that the role of the suffering 
servant will be his in a degree and after a 
fashion to which most of his predecessors 
were strangers. We live in a day when the 
foreigner “bringing gifts”, whatever the 
gifts may be, is suspected, feared and often 
resented. There will be no understanding 
of the missionary task of our generation 
unless this sombre fact is fully appreciated 
in all its significance. The missionary fol- 
lows, to-day, very closely in the footsteps 
of the Son of Man “who came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister” and, for 
all that He brought, was yet “ despised and 
rejected of men”. “As the Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you” still stands 
in all its grandeur and its grimness as the 
commission of the missionary. 

The second question very legitimately 
asked is “ What professional skills are 
in demand ? ” 

To this let it be answered at once that 
no missionary can be too highly qualified, 
too professionally competent. At the same 
time the highest qualifications and profes- 
sional competence, if these do not march 
with the qualities outlined above, are quite 
useless for the work of a missionary, as here 
defined. That being said it can be safely 
stated that there is need for men and women 
with a tremendously varied range of qualifi- 
cations in each of which there is abundant 
scope for forwarding real evangelism: 

Physicians, surgeons, pathologists, dentists, 
qualified medical administrators, sister-tutors, 
sisters, physio and occupational-therapists, 
dispensers, hospital managers, almoners— 
these indicate something of the range of those 
qualified in some aspect of medical practice. 

Education calls for a whole range of 
capacities. Teachers of all subjects for 
secondary schools are needed: also those 
qualified to train teachers at all stages. 
Teachers of physical training, domestic 
science, agriculture, art, music and handi- 
crafts and those with special interest in 
adult education or rural development will 
also find scope. & 

Experience of welfare work, of rehabili- 
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tation, of industrial organization, these are 
gifts for which there are new openings to- 
day for both men and women. 

The Church in both Asia and Africa is 
asking for the help of clergy from abroad 
to play a part in the whole range of the 
pastoral ministry, assisting in parochial 
work, helping with the training of the Minis- 
try, sharing in the exploration of new ways 
to grapple with the problems of urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization, as well as of 
backward rural areas. As urgent is the 
need for qualified women pastoral workers. 


A PRAYER 


Whether the reader can meet one of 
these needs in person or only by proxy 
he can, in either case, pray. Perhaps as 
good a prayer as can be found is that 
of George Herbert’s for use before a 
sermon: - econ 
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“Tord Jesu, teach Thou me that I 
may teach them. Sanctify and enable all 
my powers, that in their full strength 
they may deliver Thy message reverently, 
readily, faithfully, and fruitfully! O 
make Thy Word a swift Word, passing 
from the ear to the heart, from the heart 
to the life and conversation: that as the 
rain returns not empty, so neither may 
Thy Word, but accomplish that for which 
it is given. O Lord, hear! O Lord, 
forgive! O Lord, hearken and do so 
for Thy blessed Son’s sake .. .” 


Your sincere friend, : 


Ase 


General Secretary 
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